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•pim It LS. SBUTOR STEPIDI M. YOUNG 

from capital hill comes a demand 
for congressional surveillance 

of the central intelligence agency’s 
pervasive and secret operations 

CURBING AMERICA’S INVISIBLE 


GOVERNMENT: THE CIA 


i KNOW WHAT spies do. I’ve watched enough of them in action 
by now. I've seen James Bond and Derek Flint and Napoleon 
Solo and that fellow who was such a good cook in The 

I per ess File. I know all about them. They have attache 

cases fitted out with death-dealing transistorized gadgets. 
They are quick on the draw and adroit at getting up lad- 
ders dropped from rescuing helicopters; they tend to favor 
blue shim and wear wrist watches that broadcast their 
whereabouts. Often, in the course of carrying out their 
mysterious missions in exotic lands, they have their way 
with curvaceous, liquid-eyed and possibly treacherous 
ladies. Oh, yes, I know these fellows have their troubles, 
too. Didn’t I sec poor Alec Leamas sulking his way through 
The Spy Who Came in prom the Cold? Let no one say, 

therefore, that I am writing on a subject on which I am 

improperly informed. 

The difficulty is that we live in an age when truth is 
consistently stranger than fiction. We have reached a point 
where even the most garishly Technicolored production. 
. dealing with the unlikeliest hocus-pocus in the most lurid 
locale, can scarcely compete with the real thing. It is 
getting progressively more difficult to know where fiction 
ends and reality begins. The reality of our spy system taxes 
the imagination’ far more than any cinematic thriller. 

Nobody knows for sure, but it is estimated that the 
United States is now spending something close to four 
billion dollars a year on the Central Intelligence Agency 
and other agencies of what has turned into an intelligence 
empire. This sum includes the budgets of the CIA. the 
National Security Agency, the Defense Intelligence Agency 
anil various brandies of military intelligence. This is many, 
many times the amount of money appropriated for the 
entire State Department. It is estimated that more than 
100.000 Americans are employed today in intelligence 
work. This small army, to put it baldly, is all but operating a 
separate, secret government of its own. 

All this "is paid for by tax dollars. You would think that 
Congress might have some control over such far-flung 


operations, which not only gather intelligence but some- 
rimes determine U. S. policy as well. But we don’t. The 
intelligence agencies are free to spend their billions, ac- 
countable only in the vaguest fashion to the vaguest people. 
They can Bout international law. They can take part in 
shadowy conspiracies to overthrow foreign rulers. In 
defiance of our offidal policy, they can determine where the 
weight of U. S. support is actually thrown. They can even 
influence our domestic institutions, through foundation 
“fronts’* — as was widely publicized recently. And they are 
scarcely accountable for their actions. After the fact, it is 
almost impossible to find out just what those actions were 
and who authorized them. 

It is time this whole cavalier approach were brought 
under Congressional control. With the world as volatile as 
it is today, laxity is too dangerous to tolerate. 

I am not so naive as to suppose that the U.S. can walk 
through the world in this grim period of international 
anarchy without the most highly organized intelligence 
operation, any more than I would suggest that we strip 
ourselves unilaterally of armaments and weaponry. As long 
as the Russians have spies and the Chinese have spies and 
the British and the French have spies, we, too, will continue 
to need a highly organized structure of intelligence and 
counterintelligence. What is shocking to me and to many of 
my colleagues in Congress is the idea that our intelligence 
structure should be exempt from accountability to the elected 
representatives of the people. 

There simply is no other branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment functioning with this kind of immunity. Every cent 
appropriated by Congress to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation must be accounted for. When it comes to secrecy, 
there is no agency guarding more vital classified data than 
the Atomic Energy Commission, which operates under the 
intense scrutiny of a legislative committee, the Joint Com 
mittee on Atomic Energy. The Department of Defense 
must account for its activities and expenditures to the 
Armed Services Committees and to the Appropriations 
Committees of both the Senate (continued on page 132) 
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ami the House of Representatives. 

W The CIA. however, is accountable 
p* only m an informal committee known 
£ as the Special Croup, consisting of the 
Director of die CIA, the Deputy Under- 
secretary of State for Political Affairs, the 
* Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense 
and two Presidential representatives. 
They meet about once a week and make 
many of the crucial decisions affecting our 
secret policy abroad — all in the most 
informal way. There is no regular consul- 
tation with objective experts outside the 
S|>ecial Croup. All the regular forms of 
democratic control are absent. The CIA, 
is Senate Majority Leader Mike Mans- 
held pointed out as far back as I95f>. is 
Irec Irom practically every ordinary form 
ol Congressional check and scrutiny. Con- 
trol of its cx|>enditures is exempted Irom 
• he provisions of the law that prevent 
financial abuses in other Government 
agencies. Its appropriations are hidden in 
allotments to other agencies. A few vears 
ago. 34 other Senators joined Mansfield 
in sponsoring a resolution calling for a 
joint Congressional Committee on the 
Central Intelligence Agency. None of 
these 34 Senators, nor Mansfield, nor 
myself, is insensitive to the CIA’s need 
for secrecy. What disturbs us is secrecy 
for secrecy's sake. The Mansfield resolu- 
tion was defeated in the Senate. And so 
today you cannot directly learn anything 
about die CIA operation — not what it 
does, nor what it costs, not how efficient 
it is. not even when it succeeds or when 
it tails — until it is too late to make any 
useful judgment. 

If the record of the CIA were more 
impressive and more in keeping with our 
officially expressed foreign policy, there 
might lie less reason for concern. Per- • 
haps those of u.s whose natural suspi- 
cions have l>cen aroused would not have 
been (lying— in every one of the last II 
vears — to secure proper Congressional 
control over the CIA. loo often, how- 
ever, the CIA has not only sent men 
wlm me little more than adventurers to 
dabble in underground plots and ma- 
neuvers on ioreign soil but has also ended 
up aiding just those right-wing regimes 
showing the least in common with our 
publicly announced democratic objec- 
tives. In pther instances, the (.1 \ lias 
dimply led us through a maze of shad- 
owy political cloak-and-dagger obfusca- 
tion. resulting in our making look of 
ourselves in the eyes of die entire world. 

Fake the Bay of Pigs invasion of 
Cuba. It would l>e painful and Futile to 
delve into that complex fiasco at this lace 
date except as an object lesson in stupid- 
ity and international fmlicial failure. As 
the lull story caine out, it was appalling 
to learn how thoroughly all tlte signals 
were confounded — the lack of coordina- 
• ton. the waste of manpower, the failure 
132 provide the promised umbrella of 


bombers over the beaches as the Cuban 
freedom fighters made their landing. 
The late President John F. Kennedy gal- 
lantly took the blame for the Bay of Pigs 
disaster. “I am the responsible officer of 
the Government.” be said; but it was 
plain by that time how disgracefully 
faulty had been the information he was 
given before the April Ifffil landings, 
how ill-advised he had been by both the 
CIA and his military strategists, how 
mismanaged the whole affair was from 
beginning to end. largely by CIA bun- 
gling. After all. the CIA bad virtually 
guaranteed that the invasion ol Cuba 
was assured of success. Even il they 
couldn’t overthrow the Castro regime 
immediately, the invading exiles were 
supposed to be able to reach the moun- 
tains and operate as a trained guerrilla 
' force. As it turned out, the guerrilla bri- 
j gade had undergone no guerrilla training 
and had no guerrilla plan. They were 
taught only the techniques of amphibi- 
ous landings and infantry assault tactics. 
The CIA not only deceived the President 
in this case; the people of the United 
States were also deceived, and quite de- 
liberately. Some devious mind in the 
G I A rooked up the idea of wheeling a 
B 2t» bomber out on a Central Ameiuau 
landing strip, peppering it with machine- 
gun bullets and gening an exiled Cuban 
pilot named Mario Zuniga to lly over 
Miami with it in a propaganda raid. 
Alter the first air strike against Castrn’s 
Cuba, Zuniga was to claim that num- 
bers of Castro’s air lorce turned then 
own planes against the dictator and 
bombed his bases. This story was 
palmed off on the American public 
through the American press, and Ambas- 
sador Aillai Stevenson was supplied with 
CIA propaganda that was false. Relying 
on its truth, he was subjected to humilia- 
tion in the United Nations. He displayed 
photographs of Zunigas bullet-ridden 
plane as alleged proof that delecting Cu- 
bans had staged the bombing on their 
own initiative — only to learn that he bad 
been misinformed, in fact. duped. by 
CIA officials and others. This highly 
honorable statesman should never have 
been- deceived by the CIA. Yet as far is 
is known, there were no resultant dis- 
missals or shake-ups at or near the top 
of the C IA liman li\ . 1 he ( T \ con- 

cocted and conducted the whole oixm- 
lion. Cuban exile commanders JCjx.rted 
later that even if President Kennedy 
bad tailed oil the invasion, iltey were 
going to go ahead, pretending to over- 
throw the CIA men who had trained 
them, in the smug expectation that the 
lull might ol our mtliiaiy would back 
them up against Castro. It seems evident 
they had been assured uf this. 

It is equally distasteful to recall the 
U-2 incident seven ve.us ago that wrecked 
a summit conference with the Soviet Un- 


ion. The apologists lor the CI A point out 
that by the very nature of its operations, 
it is impossible lor the Agency to have 
the sort of public relations available to 
other branches of Government. They 
‘cannot talk” about either their failures 
or their successes: they cannot put out 
press releases explaining or justifying 
vvliat they have dour. Like the heroes in 
the spy movies, they must keep their 
mouths shut, even under the torture of 
public criticism, 

"Until we have world stability/' said 
an unnamed high ranking vetciau ol the 
Cl \ recently, "our Government is going 
to have to have intelligence and it is 
going to have to l»e on a woi Id-wide 
basis. I here is no place we don’t need 
inlormat ion.” 

We who advocate Congressional con- 
trol have no cpiartel with tins. MV do not 
object to the surreptitious collection of 
information l»y intelligence agents. In 
this spate age ol change and challenge, 
with its Cold War and highly devt lo|>ed 
methods of espionage, counterespionage 
and subversion, no one questions the 
need for secrecy in intelligence activities. 
But euloldcd in its nebulous cloud ol 
secrecy, the C.IA has played too large a 
parr in the making of our foreign policy 
It has assumed responsibilities that were 
heretofore solely those of the President 
and ol Congress. Its officials have septum 
tiered taxpayers’ money. .Payments of 
$2500 |x.i month for U-2 pilot Powers 
and certain unemployed reservist Na- 
tional Guardsmen seemed customary. 
When spies and adventurers are given 
power to make decisions runic apptopri- 
ate to statesmen, democrat v is in trou- 
ble. Unfortunately, the record of the 
C.IA proves this in one incident alter 
another. 

In Burma in the 1050s, our ambassa- 
dor. M’illiaiii J. .Scbaltl. Iouih! his author- 
ity limited and ignored by CIA ojiemtors, 
who conspired to keep 12.1 M 10 Nation- 
alist Chinese troops on Burmese terri- 
tory, despite our assurances to the 
Burmese tbnernimm that they would lay- 
down their arms. These maneuvers not 
only endangered our relations with Bur- 
ma Imi contributed m the decision uf 
General Ne Win. when he seized the 
government in a blixullcss ump live- 
years ago, to move lu> nation to the h it. 

In Indonesia, an American pilot was 
shot down alier he bombed and straled 
an airstrip on Atiilxitt island on instrtn 
t tons Irom the CIA, which was settcilv 
Mippmiing a rebellion against President 
Sukarno. Llie incident helped turn the 
cmiurry at Ut.it time* against the whole 
concept of parliamentary democracy. 

In Laos, the i . I \ supported General 
Photitui N’osavaii and his rovnlist armv 
for years — one of the many instances in 
which tins privuielv operated wing of 
our Government has put its money and 
nanitmictl on />uge 15 f) 
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its mane uvers on the sale of right ism and 
n anion. 

1 he CIA is prom! of its reemd in 
Guatemala, where ii claims to have 
masterminded the ovcnlii'iw of the Com* 
ruuuisi-inlluuued govetuntcut of j.icoho 
A then? Gu/man in 1*0 f. Vet who was 
it our CIA agents backed afterward? 
V ruling junta ted hy Colotifl Castillo 
Annas! He round ti*i. Communists, all 
right, lltm he m*i up a committee that 
seized wiihout compensation some 800.000 
acres of land ftotn the peasants, returned 
rich holding** in the United Fruit Com- 
pany, repealed laws guaranteeing the 
rights ol workers and labor unions to 
bargain lot their wages and. within a 
week after taking over the government, 
arrested 4000 persons on suspicion of 
CamttnufUM activities, in Guatemala to- 
day. 2.000.000 Indians continue to toil 
lor starvation wages while ulirarich 
and antidemocratic landowners flourish. 
Their wealth is increasing, but, according 
to iqioris, anti— United .States, pro-Castro 
sentiment has been smoldering under 
the surface. 

In the da vi when John Foster Dulles 
was practicing brinkmanship in the 
State Department and Ins brother, Allen, 
was heading up the CIA. some fancy 
piose works were issued to justify the 
o petal ion of tlu CIA ads cnl lire. In a 
book entitled The Craft of Intelligence, 
Allen Did lets cited the: story in the Booh 
of Niunhns alxmt Moms mum ling spies 
to the Land ol Canaan, offered a solemn 
history of medieval Europe, alluded to 
Disraeli's coup in connection with the 
Sue/ (filial and, in general, built up a 
hair-raising picture ol clear and present 
danger to justify the free-ranging powers 
of his agency. Mr. Dulles made eloquent 
arguments, but on the wrong subject. 
We who call for Congressional supervi- 
sion of intelligence activities are not so 
much disturbed hy the fact that billions 
of dollars are being pouted into the col- 
lection of iufot mat ion. We arc* more dis- 
turbed by the fact that the CIA is not 
satisfied to be our watchdog, Imt wants 
to be its own master. It lias taken on the 
character of a second government, an- 
swerable otdy to itself. 

The CIA was never intended to direct 
the foreign |>olicy of our country. It was 
organized as an intelligence-collecting 
agency only, not as an o|>cniling. jjolicy- 
utakiitg branch of Government. Congress 
created the Agency in 1947 because of 
the* failure on the part of our intelligence 
to anticipate the- bombing of Peat 1 Har- 
bor. The duties of the CIA were set 
lorth in five short paragraphs: 

1. To udtise the National Securi- 
ty Council in mutters concerning 

such intelligence activities of the 


Government department* and agen- 
cies as relate to national sec ttrily; 

2. To make rctoimm ndatimis to 
the National Senility Council for 
the coordination of such intelli- 
gence activities . . . ; 

3. To correlate and evaluate in- 
telligence relating to the national 
security, and to provide for the ap- 
ptopriale dissemination of such in- 
telligence within the Government 
. . . provided that the Agency shall 
bate no police, subpoena, law-en- 
forcement powers or internal-secur- 
ity l unctions . . . ; 

4. To perform, fur the benefit of 
the existing intelligence agencies, 
such additional services of common 
concern as the National Security 
Council determines can be more 
efficiently accomplished centrally; 

5. To perform such other func- 
tions and duties related to intelli- 
gence affecting the national security 
as the National Security Council 
may from time to time direct. 

There is nothing in those paragraphs 
about overthrowing foreign govern- 
ments. or mounting invasions, or offering 
$3,000,000 bribes — as was done to lhime 
Minister I.ce Kuan Yew in Singapore. 
There is nothing about interfering in 
the affairs of the Dominican Republic 
or Vietnam — where I heard from an 
American official in October 1905 that 
Vietnam Nationals employed by t lie CIA 
had. in one instance, posed as Viet Cong 
and committed atrocities in a South Viet- 
namese village, either to discredit the 
Viet Cong or to prove loyalty to them. 
Whether such allegations were true. 1 
cannot, say. Other Senators visiting 
southeast Asia heard similar reports. All 
these powers were usurped on the basis 
of the little phrase "other functions." 
That is too broad a definition for me. 
Even President Truman, who called the 
CIA into being in 1947. wrote in 19(i3: 

I never had any thought that when 
] set up the CIA that it would be 
injected into jrcacctimc cloak-and- 
dagger operations. Some of the 
complications and embarrassment 
that 1 think we have exjK*rienccd 
are irt part attributable to the fact 
that this quiet intelligence arm of 
the President has been so removed 
from its intended role that it is 
being interpreted as a symbol of 
sinister mid mysterious foreign in- 
trigue — and a subject for cold- war 
enemy propaganda. 

The far-flung power of the CIA oper- 
ates not only in foreign lands today but 
even within the continental limits of the 
United States; 70 percent of all those 


thousands of emplnvrcs are wearing 
their cloaks and carts ing ijiiir daggers 
right luii' at honti. There ate nei»#nal 
CIA offices in most of out major citirv 
There is CIA money suhsicli/tng college 
programs, subtly and sometime* not so 
subtly influencing academic attitudes. 

Such was the case when Michigan 
State University was used from 1955 to 
1959 as a co\er for CIA operations 
connected with mu activities in South 
Vietnam. At Michigan State, the CIA is 
repotted to have spent millions ol dollars' 
to train policemen and officials for Presi- 
dent Ngo Dittlt Du in; the university 
neglected its functions of scholarship to 
groom leaders for a foreign government. 
So, at least, were the accusations in an 
article in the April I9(iti Hutu funis, writ- 
ten hy Stanley K. Slieiufcium, former 
coordinator ol the university’s Vietnam 
project. Mr. Shcinbanm certainly might 
to know. Ralph Smuckler. acting dean of 
the Office of International Programs at 
Michigan State, has deprecated the sto- 
ry, asserting that everything in it was 
false and distorted. Other responsible 
department heads at the university say 
that there was substance in Sheinbaum’s 
charges. The most disturbing pait of 
the story is that there is no way to get at 
the real truth. There must be good rea- 
sons, however, for Harvard and oilier 
reputable universities to have refused to 
have any institutional involvement with 
the CIA. 

Even more shocking was the disclosure 
in February that for 15 years the Central 
Intelligence Agency gave secret financial 
support, totaling millions of dollars, to 
the National Student Association, the 
nation's largest student organization, and 
additional millions to other youth, labor, 
education and church groups. The div 
covcry of such maladroit maneuvers oil 
the part ol the CIA reduced virtually all 
scholarly anil professional groups in 
America to the ranks of the suspect. 

Such CIA interference in organizations 
outside its jurisdiction is inexcusable and 
indefensible. In this case, it brought 
embarrassment upon us at home and 
humiliation abroad. Ami it still jams a 
serious threat to academic freedom. Cos- 
ts inly other means could be found to 
handle financial assistance for these oi 
ganizaiions and lor similar ones when 
our country needs to be represented 
abroad. What the CIA did was not only 
immoral but in the end worked to the 
detriment of our national interests. It 
seems at least a possibility, lor instance, 
that the National Student Association will 
disband. Certainly its overseas opera nous 
will be drastically curtailed. Henceforth , 
the credibility of all the organizations 
that received CIA funds — in some Coes 
unwittingly — Will be diminished. 

The CIA also supjxms foundations 
and cultural groups, a publishing firm 



and eu.ii a Tew trade unions. The CIA 
diiectot ran bring 100 foreigners into this 
umiury every year, totally exempt from 
our imiiiigt.iiinn laws. Nome supposedly 
spom. mentis dcntmiM rat inns bv aiui* 
Ci.isim Cubans and *. fliers may well have 
been inspired In ibe CIA. There is no 
way til finding out for sure. 

W'li.M kind of minds control this vast 
oigani/jiitm? For the most parr, they 
have been military in orientation. The 
first dhtttor of the CIA was Rear Ad- 
miral Knsioe S. Hillrnkociter, a brilliant 
\nnapolts graduate who speaks three 
languages. He was succeeded in 1050 by 
General Walter Redell Smith. 

(n February 1953, Allen Dulles was 
appointed bv President Eisenhower to 
head the CIA. Dulles certainly brought 
letitnrkablc experience ami tremendous 
/cal to his jmim. He had earned a bril- 
liant reputation as chief of the OSS in 
Switzerland. Educated at Auburn. Paris 
and Princeton, a burner English teacher 
in the Far East, a successful internation- 
al lawyer who knew personally tnanv of 
the political ami industrial leaders nl En- 
rol*?. lie was eminently (pialificd lor the 
job Resides, bis brother was Secretary of 
State. 

Dulles’ successor was John McCone, a 
man with while hair and a kind lace. 
The American public learned little about 
iuiu. IU was not in the habit of giving 
interview'* or making sjiceches. It is 
known, however. that be is a mult ttnil 
lionaite who made money in the vhij>- 
bnilding business in wartime, directed 
the Panama P.uilii Tankers Company 
(which tallies uil to the Midille Easf): 
and that hr rereived an engineer’s degree 
from the University ol California in 
1922. 

Mil.oue was followed bv Vice-Admiral 
William Frmuis Rahniii, Jr., U. S. N. 
(miretl). Admiral Rubom bad been a 
Navy man since be received bis ensign's 
iMtnmissinfi in 1928. He had served bis 
(••tiiHi'V with distinction a> a Naval ollictr 
tltiough the veais He helped develop 
the \av\ s guided missiles and aviation 
nidiMtue. He became Director of Central 
luteMigence in and was formerly 

deputy chief •*! Naval Operations. 

I Ik: present tulet of the (.1 \ empire is 
R u bald M. Helms 55. a Phi Rctil Kapju 
graduate ol Williams, who speaks three 
languages find has been in the spy busi- 
ness lor 25 years. During World War 
'Two. he worked lor the Ollue of Strategic 
service* and— .diet a brief wav with the 
\\ it T)(*[»artuieut s niieihgertii unit —he 
joined tin CIS when it was founded in 

MM7. I ' ti like ttiosi n| bis j m c.h U' ce^sors. 

I b bits is not a proh -.siunal military man. 
\s a uv ili, hi. he is presumably better 
suited to bead ibis civilian agency. 

What kind ol people work for the 
(.1 \r On tin. one hand, there is du: vast 
number of employees who work, in the 


headquarters at Mi Fean. Virginia, and 
iri the various regional offices. Many ol 
them are recruited on college aiiupuse* 
Irom the cream ol the student bodv. All 
aie young people with excellent educa- 
tions, many of them Ph.D.s. Quite differ 
cut arc* the agents in die field. 1 lie 
“career" secret agent must have an 
unusual rombinaiHui ol skills I h- imisi 
be keen and sensitive, adepi at lan- 
guages, at geography, at duplicitv lie 
must Ik highly motivati'd and pa 
t riot ic. willing in undergo il.mgt 2 v \t i 
always remain anonymous. Riu 1mm the 
report on CIA operations in countries 
like Laos and Guatemala. theie i* clcarlv 
a stit'ak nl the adventurer in main < t 
these individuals. Fhev may noi be a% 
coloi lul or sailoriuily niipei «able Us 
fames Rond, but a number ol diem have 
ceriaiutx shown ilieiiiseivr> capable ol 
ecjually bigblia tided, pitnie.squc brh.n 
ior. Wlitle mails have proved themselves 
eompeleiii spies, few atr- the tvpc m 
whom the American j>eoplc would In* 
likely to turn lor the lalelul decision 
making jHiuets that have sometimes 
been lei I in their hands. 

At the Cl \\ Mli.IMHI.00i I "hidden** 
hr.nlcpi.mcis in Lnuglrv. Virginia, die 
interior arrhiu-i tine is so lesigned that 
hall the time. I am Inhumed, one CIA 
employee hasn’t the slightest idea what 
anyone else in tin place* is up to. I’liLs 
Mtifty within secrecy tints reinforce the 
security c»f iht* operation but has been 
known to inlet ft re with it.s ellicieiuv and 
economy. Fite building contains 'mine 
lamuxtic l.uilities — enough to gladden 
iht heart .»! .ins .spv-innvtv dint lot in tin 
world. There are special explosives, 
mi ui.it u i i/c «1 weapons, invisible inks, an 
electronic: brain, a pbotntyjn* mlmi with 
the thrilling designation ol (uteliolas. 
and a huge liliraiy Cmt.oniug 2tHi,liilll 
new* pa pci's, lamks and other periodic als. 
The CIA’s electronic brain can tall up irt- 
formation .stored on lu.OttO.OfHI puntli 
cauls. I was u mused to learn also that the 
CIA library harbors a gigantic collection 
of spy and mysters stories, Imin Edgar 
Allan Poe to Ian Fleming It is coitihm 
mg in know that il om bnvsevet nm out 
ol their own ideas, tliev can consult tin* 
creative masters in du field. 

All ol. these resources, oi course. In-Ip 
account for the staggering sums l tut- 
neled lb rough die C.IA and the other 
agencies in otu intelligence ellnit Don’t 
iiusundetxiaiid me. If the CIA is our 
most hush-hush agent v. dial is sntelv fo- 
il should be. II cvervihilig about u is 
kept midi i cover, tin* needs of die op* :.i 
lion would seem to lecpnn ibis ! \-.-udd 
be the last in *• .mi to liampet* CIV m 
plovccs from vii jslucio* llx p* s lot m.ng 
then important diuies. /hr /n-a- \ » 

(in t’/n hul H‘fiit * 0 ltin* r of tin f'- “f> f r 
hr Milt (httt ll o« #• lnl(‘l‘- 0,0 •' | Liinv ol 
ample evidence which has c-mn* to lit* h • 
just in tin past tbiee u;i: :•* i no m< 

to doubt the n my and good jf«.g 


uieitr ol some* ci \ employees and 
nllicial.s. \Uiui vmie of the details I pre- 
let io exercise the charily ol my own si- 
ll nee. I’he purpose ol this article is not 
to impugn the motives ol our intelligence 
people nor to hamper their legitimate 
work in piotec.t itig om interests, but to 
siiggesr a better lovm ol control. Many 
uiillions of taxpayers* dollars are being 
spent lor the maintenance of tins opera- 
firm. and the lav pay cu are entitled at 
h a>i to reliable issiuaiice that money lor 
du: <.J\ i- ,u all times being sfieut 
w iselv - 

I welxr years ago, the Hoover ( om 
imvsum rt rotiimcuded a joint Senate 
House "watchdog’ committee to suj»eivi.sc 
the id V. RniuiriSv bei.uise nllic i,i Is of the 
< l \ opposed it tins recommendation 
was iie»ei implemented 

I recvmly mtrcMhued a legislative pro 
pos.d providing lor a joint ( oitgiessioual 
(ottiiniiiie m sen r a- master to the CIA 
watchdog and to monitor ns activities 
and rxptmlmircv My bill proposes dun 
j special cotniniitec be set up. coni(>o.srd 
nl 12 .Senators and Representatives, one 
majority and one minor it v member of 
each of tlu House and Senate commit 
nts on Aimed Services Appropriations 
and I oreign Relation-,. This joint ('.on 
gvessioiial commit tee would be cni]H>w- 
ued to bold tegular executive or sec: ret 
sessions •and would l>c provided with 
.nleipiale lutids. space and stall. 

I Ik* piCM*nl two informal commit in x 

one in tin Sen ue. the other in the 
House- have lio .fall whatever. They 
arc. composed ol the ritai linen and rank- 
ing majoriiy and minority numbers ol 
i he Appropriation* and Armed Suxia-s 
commit lees ol both houses. I Ik- mem 
i»c«s oi these two committees .riirncly 
l*.»v« a minemlous work 5o.ul I ntttsl 
sav. I was mu prised win* n I learned that 
mu* sere inlluential member ol Cwiign*%. 
with considerable seiuotitv and t line 
record ol persona! and politic d ac iieve 
mem. bad stated sometime, lotion i>ig In* 
appointment to this commune. / don’i 
know much about the* opcMiicuts ol tin- 
( I \ and 1 don’t wain »o know." I bat's a 
shocking state ol allairs. 

Our Including lathers, who were the 
architects ol our Consul orion. gave the 
Vnatr the pnwei (o ollei advic** and 
coiisetit to tin Pie'idem in making trea 
ties with foreign nations and to advise 
and con sent in the appointment ol cer- 
tain high ollici.ils m die F.xecurixe and 
Judicial hr, niches ol mu Goxci iiiiieul. 
llu* C.ongiess done is the smine and 
must remain th soence of at) lorcigu- 
point legiduriot. t utnii a done uitisi 
decide I be pioiai iipiopu uioits lor lor- 
t ign ,ix\ri< out II i« i mie that llie (d.\. 
htov e» indimtK. -s il.: ringing on the 
u s|xuisibibt ies o| «!*♦ s, ,,,, Diparuneut. 
the IhleiiM Di p.nUm-ui ..mi du- atithot- 
u> ol (aim* jess, flics mi migt mem must 
stop. 

1 luxe no w iy ol /mn.’V'j that tiic Cl \ jy 







is ovristallrd. ! have no way of f^ovitiff 
ili.it the (ilA is spending too niuc.it of the 
taxpayer*' money. Neither can any other 
Senator or Representative. Hut we have 
good reasons lor suspicion. We do not 
need two governments: one is enough. 

In ilu ii • v< opening hook on the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. Thr fnvisihlc 
i •tirn rnnrut . David Wise and Thomas 
Ik Ross state: 

Can ihc Invisible Government 
ever he made lully compatible with 
the democratic system? 

The amwei is no. It cannot be 
made lully compatible. Bui. on the 
other hand, it seems inescapable that 
some loim ot Invisible Government 
is essential to national security in a 
time of Cold War. Therefore, the 
urgent necessity in such a national 
dilemma is to make the Invisible 
Government as reconcilable as possi- 
ble with die democratic system, aware 
that no more than a tenuous com- 
promise can be achieved. 

Wliat. then, is to he done? 

Most important, the public, the 
President and the Congress must 
sup(Mut steps tci control the intel- 
ligence establishment. to place 
checks on its power and to make it 
truly accountable, particularly in 
the area of special operations. 

The danger ol sjrecial operations 
does not lie in tables ol organization 
or (|Ucstioiis of technique, but in 
embarking upon them too readily 
and without effective Presidential 
control. Special operations pose 
dingers not only to the nations 
150 against which they are directed but 



to ourselves. They raise the ques* 
tion of how far a free society, in 
attempting to preserve itself, can em- 
ulate a closed society without be- 
coming indistinguishable from it. 

In our free society, the end cannot he 
construed to justify the means. The dan- 
ger of emulating the methods of our ene- 
mies is that we may find ourselves also 
parroting their morality. Those inside the 
sccrca ring of the CIA are all too likely to 
succumb to the simple human failing of 
rationalizing their own decisions and be 
havior. Objective evaluation by respon- 
sible elected representatives is die best 
way to counteract this. That is the whole 
|x>int ol our constitutional system of 
checks and balances. Swashbuckling, du- 
plicitous. highhanded, adventurous be- 
havior is tremendously amusing in books 
and movies — the more the better. But 
when dealing with the real world, and 
real human lives, secrecy and duplicity 
taimot be allowed to run amuck with our 
•ufery. our prestige and our national 
wcllair. 

\ -.mall joint committee on the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, such as I have 
proposed, would provide the safeguards 
necessary to prevent abuses of power by 
the CIA. It would assure that Congress 
i* intituled in decisions vital to our na- 
tional security, in accordance with the 
provisions and intent of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In the CIA's vast hideaway in Virgin- 
ia. the marble inscription on the left wall 
reads: and ye siiacl know the truth 

AND 1 I IE TRI M! SHALL MAKE YOU FREE. 
How about dial? 

□ 


GRAND PSIX 

(cun turned fthm /wge **•// 

concept of true motot rating as a com- 
petition by fast cars over ordinary two- 
lane road wav had been established as 
the ideal. It still is. 

Some courses, like Le Mans and 
Rhrims in Frame, incorporate regular 
highway; one. StlyciMone in England, is 
band on .1 World IN u I wo »ii]M>n; Wat 
kins Glen in die United States anti the 
Niirbnigrhig. in Germany vwie designed 
and built fur rating, and simulate road 
w:o 1 he length ol die course can he 
1 nulling; Munir ( :n lo is I if miles rn the 
Up rl.i .\ m hingring is I 1.1*. A race: at 
Moi ill Carlo, or, pioptrlv, Mon. no, is 
H'n laps. Flie Grand Prix til Germany, 
at tin: Ring is 15. This vcai’s II rates 
(there, were. 9 last year) will be run in 
Fiance. Monaco, Holland, Germany, 
Belgium. England, Italy . South Africa. 
Qinada, the: United States and Mexico. 

I hose ait the. races that count toward 
the world championship for driven* and 
flit championship for constructors, the 
manulatlum s of the t ars, on a svstem ol 
points for winning and placing. They are 
properly called grander rfaruvc \ — the 
wont means ’ test,*' or '‘trial” — unci purists 
argue that only the old European races 
are grande •.» rprvtncs, excluding such 
social climber* a* Mexico and the United 
States. That aside, a country tan have a 
number of Grand Prix races, that is, races 
run to the standard set up by (lie world 
governing. body ol rlie sport, the Federa 
tion I lit t 1 n. uion.de de 1 \iitomohilc*. but 
it can nominate only one as its o*<uuie 
rpn'ui'hjA nd this one is designated wiui 
the nauit’ of the country: the Grand I'rix 
fir I’TiiutY, -and so on. The C. I*, of the 
Uni te* 1 States is mu over the 2. .1-mile 
course in Watkins Glen, the Upstate New 
York village where American road racing 
was re-established in 194b. 

The first MM»7 Grant! Prix was the 
South African, run January 2 at Kyalami. 
Pedro Rothigue/. won in a Cooper- 
Masernti. Rodriguez had not won a G.P. 
before. His primary reputation, and it is 
a formidable one, is as a long-distance 
specialist. Peel to anil his younger brother 
Ricardo began their careers on the 
Mexican motorcycle circuits. They moved 
to sjxirts cars ami Ricardo won a race at 
Riverside in G.difornia before he was 
old enough to have a license to drive on 
the rood. He was killed in practice for 
the Grand Prix ol Mexico in 1962. 

The drivers' world championship sys- 
tem was set up only recently, in 1950, 
and nine men have held the title since. 
One, Juan Manuel Fangio of Argentina, 
won it live times; Jack Brabham of Aus- 
tralia. the current holder, three limes; 
and Jim Clark of Scotland and Alberto 
Ascari of Italy, twice each. One Ameri- 
can has been champion: Phil Hill in 
1961. Fangio won 2*1 Grand Prix races 
during his career. Ciaik, next highest 
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